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GOD'S WAY. 


Every storm and stress and sting 
Is God's way of bettering. 
—Herrick Johnson. 


THE OREGON SUFFRAGE CAM- 
PAIGN. 


The Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ have sent out to 
retail liquor-sellers and = dr@ggists 
throughout the State of Oregon a pri- 
vate letter, some copies of which have 
fallen into hands. It begins: 

“Dear Sir:—Two laws are to 
voted on at the election, June 4, which 
are of vital importance to every liquor 
merchant in Oregon. ‘The first is 
Woman's suffrage. The second is the 
amendment to the local option law. It 


Association 


our 


will take 50,000 voters to defeat the 
woman's suffrage.” 
The proposed amendment to the 


present local option law also requires 
that no license, in order to be carried, 
must receive not only a majority of 
all the votes cast on the question, but 
a majority of all the votes cast at the 
election. It provides that if a_ pre- 
cinct votes to go dry, the decision shali 
not take effect for 90 days, but if it 
votes to go wet, it shall take effect at 
once; and there are other unfair pro- 
visions. And this amendment is to be 
printed on the ballot under the mis- 
leading title, “An amendment to the 
local option law giving anti-prohibi- 
tionists and prohibitionists equal privi- 
leges.”’ 

The letter on re- 
ceiver of it to secure 25 votes against 
equal suffrage, without fail. 

The New York Antis are 
common cause with the liquor interests 
here. Letters from Mrs. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Mrs. George Phillips, and Mrs. 
W. W. Crannell appear in the Vort- 
land papers, setting forth their usual 
representations, and, in addition, try- 
ing to make out that President Roose- 
velt is not in favor of equal suffrage! 

The Oregon State Grange, at its 
meeting in Albany this week, listened 
to an address by Miss Laura A. Gregg, 
and passed a strong woman suffrage 
resolution, with only four dissenting 
votes. Miss Gregg writes that she is 
having fine audiences, and more re- 
quests for meetings than she can fill. 

The Southern Pacific Railway has 
lately bought $2,000 worth of postage 
stamps. The fact got into the Port- 
lamd papers, because, if this large pur- 
chase of stamps had been made Sat- 
urday, instead of Monday, it would 
have raised the postmaster’s salary. It 
was made just two days too late. 

The Sonthern Pacific is fighting the 
equal suffrage amendment, but is try- 
ing to keep its hand out of sight. This 
$2200 werth of stamps is just the 


goes to urge the 


making 


he | 














} ‘The man as the bread-winner is more 


amount of postage needed to send a 
letter to every voter in Oregon, and 
it is believed that the Southern Pa- 
cific is to pay for sending out an anti- 
suffrage appeal to all the voters. 

Miss Mary N. Chase writes: “I had 
a great meetirmg at Alleghany last 
night. The house was packed. An old 
couple came seven miles on horseback, 


and twenty-one, came in boats an 
sour’s ride or more. The people all 
seemed pleased. All the men I met on 


the boat were in favor. Capt. Edwards 


guve me a free ride and entertained 
me. I got a good collection, too. Even 


the Coast and Mail, the only daily in 
the county, is beginning to help us, It 
had a fine article yesterday.” 

Miss Gail Laughlin lately lid a cap- 
ital open-air meeting in Cottage Grove, 
with an audience of several hundred. 
It came on rain, but the people 
merely put up umbrellas, and not one 
left. Some of the women had driven 
ten miles to attend. The evening meet- 
ing in the Opera House was crowded, 
with people standing. At this place 
the enthusiasm was so great that Miss 
Laughlin, met at 
the station by a brass band, which es- 


to 


on her arrival was 


corted her down the main street, and 





the whole town turned out. She re- 
ports that in every place which she} 
has visited she has found the sen- 


iiment in favor of equal rights grow- 
ing, and it At 
Cottage house- 


extends to all Classes. 
her 


maid said she knew a fanuty in which 


Grove, hostess’s 


the father and seven sons were all op- 


posed, but the maid had labored with 
them for weeks, and had at last won 


them all over and secured the promise 
of their eight votes for the amendment. 
Miss Laughlin does not find that the 
of Portland corpora- 
tions has effect 
Portland. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford has jusi 
come into headquarters, and | 
that she has visited thirty towns, and | 
the State | 


protest the big 


had much outside of 


reports | 
finds the sentiment through 
good, and growing. 

At the meeting in the Heilig Thea- 
tre last Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Henry 
Waldo Coe presided. Mr. Ford | 
expressed himself warmly in favor of | 


Rev. 
equal suffrage. Mr. George Clapham 
of New Zealand said it had worked | 
in Ile “Our | 

| 
women are more conscientious, I think. | 


well his country. said: 


interested in the commercial side, and 
the woman in the side. 
With us, the workingman is carefully | 
looked out for, and is given’ time to| 
know his family a little during the | 


humanizing 


week, as well as on Sundays. The | 
function of assisting to promote the 


of their 
women’s minds, 


welfare country broadens 


as any kind of good 
education does.” 

Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer made a very 
bright little speech, giving the relative 
statistics of growth and business pros- 
perity in the equal suffrage States and 
in she had 
unearthed from the census), and also 
the statistics of the men who had en- 
tered women’s traditional sphere, and 
engaged in baking bread, 
sewing, etc., etc. 


Oregon (statistics which 


were now 
inaking butter, 

Senator Nottingham said he had 
heen stirred up by the assertion of the 
Antis that there was no connection be- 
tween taxation and representation. He 
said he had read their letter carefully. 
“They are all well-to-do women, and 
see no need of any more rights than 
they have; but all over this country 
there are other women standing at the 
washtub to support a worthless hus- 
band, working all day and praying all 
night, and seeing their boys go to the 
bad in spite of their best efforfs. They 
ought to vote. Every dive-keeper ana 


gambler will vote ‘No.’ If so, how 
ought you to vote?’ Senator Notting- 


ham also praised the initiative and ref- 
erendum. He said: “Oregon is in ad- 
vance of all the States im true democ- 
racy. We have completely killed the 
besses.”’ 

Miss Shaw gave a delightfully funny 
analysis of some of the names signed 
to the protest of the trusts. An editer 
whom she had met on her recent lec- 
ture trip teld her how the Oregon 
Anti-Suffrage Association had tried to 





bribe him te publish ar editorial 


against equal rights. He answered: 
“T am not a rich editor, but I am too 
rich for anyone to buy my editorial 
columns for statements that I know to 
be untrue.” This editor added that 
some Colorado women might have 
been guilty of corruption, as the Antis 
alleged, but they never could have 


Oregon Anti-Suffrage Association was 
doing. 

Mrs. Bradford said that the business 
men 
against equal suffrage did not repre- 
sent the greatest in the 
world—that of home-making. Colo- 
rado leads the United States in its edu- 
cational system and in its care for the 
children. Some “Why is 
Colorado a storm centre of corrup- 
tion?’ Mrs. Bradford “Tt 
storm centre of the fight of the 

The con- 
been quick- 
vote. 


of 


business 


one asked: 


answered: 
is a 
people against corruption. 
has 

have had 
done without 


science of Colorado 
since women 
that could 
before cannot 
In Denver the corpor- 
their first warning 
in 1897, when the 
nominated 
wolnan on 


ened a 


Things be a 


protest be done without 
a protest how. 
ations received 
from the 
Women’s Civic 


ticket 


women 
Federation 
(without 


mn reform a 


it: that is an example of our ‘greed for | : ‘ 
em : : z | nomics at Wellesley College, at the re- 
here were four tickets in the | 


office’). 
field, but 
by 6,000) majority. 


our candidates were elected 
The 
ation came out for municipal owner 


Civic Feder- 


ship of public utilities. The corpora- 
in Colorado are trying to do, and lence 
this protest against equal suffrage.” 
In Clay at 
work, and in other places, appeals to 
the 
linve been signed by hundreds of the 
the 
A 
or 


Salem, where Laura is 


voters to support the amendment 


most highly respected women of 


district, and published in the press. 
the 
many that could be given, show how 


few extracts from papers, out 
favorable is the attitude of the press 
in general. 

“Made in 
here just now. 
Portland 


tnanufactures 


Oregon,” is a watchword 
A parade was held in 
Oregon’s 
Dr. 


Esther C. Pohl arranged to have equal 


today to exhibit 


and = resources. 


suffrage represented in the procession. 


She secured a carriage, filed it with 
little boys and girls (her own small 


son included), put two older children 
at the outside to keep the younger ones 
from falling out, and adorned the car- 
riage with a placard, “Future Voters 
—Made in Oregon!” Dr, Pohl and Dr. 
Ziegler have been working indefatig- 
ably for the amendment. 

It is impossible to predict with cer 
tainty how the vote will go, but the 
general impression among both friends 
and enemies that the 
will The greatest fear is that 
we shall be counted out, as many Ore- 


amendment 


is 
carry. 
gon people believe was tne case six 
At that time the amend- 
ment carried the State outside of Port- 
land, and defeated—or reported 
to be defeated—by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin, by the yote of the slums 
The op- 
position is unscrupulous, and will stick 
at nothing. It considered impor- 
tant that we should employ watchers, 
and just now the problem is where to 
find the money to provide them. 

Our friend, Hon. Jefferson Myers, 
says that the returns of the vote on 
the amendment will not be all in for 
several days after the election. This 
is a State of magnificent distances, and 
‘he thinks it quite possible that we 
may not know the result before 
June 8. 

The women here say that, if defeat- 
ed this time, they shall begin the next 
day to collect signatures for a fresh 
petition under the initiative and refer- 
endum, and shall have the question 
submitted again next year. They have 
engaged a large hall for a meeting to 
be held in Portland as soon as the 
result is announced. if the amend- 
ment is victorious, it is to be a jubilee 
meeting; if defeated, it will be the first 
gun of the next campaign. It would 
do our Eastern Antis good to see the 
spirit that prevails here. They would 
realize that, whether this year or next, 
it is only a question of a short time 


years ago. 


was 


of Oregon’s one large city. 


is 


before the women of the West will, 


have their freedom. A. 8. B. 





Portland who had protested | 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The following telegram comes from 
Oregon as we go to press. 

Returns incomplete. Amendment de- 
feated by liquor interest and corpor- 
ations through corrupt political com- 
binations. Last time opponents got 65 


| per cent. of votes cast in Portland on 
done any more corrupt work than the | 


amendment; this time with much more 
effort, only 63 1-2 per cent. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 


The women physicians attending the 
medical convention were entertained 
by the medical women of Boston at a 
garden party at the New England Hos- 


pital for Women and Children, Rox- 
bury. Mayor Fitzgerald and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald were honored guests, 


In the line were Dr. Emily Pope and 
Dr. Mary Smith, representing the New 
England Hospital; Dr. Grace Wolcott, 


representing the Vincent Hospital; Dr. 
Cushing Leary and Dr. Dreyfus of 
Tufts Medical College faculty, and 


Dr. Julia Tolman, representing women 
physicians in general 

Distinguished 
were 


practice. 

physicians 
the 150 
guests almost every State in the Union 


women 


present, and among 
wis represented, 


Miss Emily Balch, professor of Eco- 


cent meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction ju 
| Philadelphia advocated a reform in 





; : | responsibilities 
tions here know what the corporations | 


Immigration methods by putting more | 


upon the 


companies, and suggested that two of- 


ficial representatives of the govern- 


ment—a nan and a woman—be main 


tained by the steamship companies on | 


every vessel to advise and aid the im- 
inigrants. Her wise and practical sug- 


vestion received with ap- 


proval. 


Wits great 
‘The House of Lords has passed the 
bill, which 
legalize in the United Kingdom mar- 
with 


colonial marriages is to 
sister 
in the 
Inarriages 


riage u deceased wife's 
contracted anywhere 

Such 
legal in every, country except in 
the United Kingdom. than 


oO years efforts have been made an- 


legally 
B 
ure 


ritish possessions. 


lor more 


nually in Parliament to make marriage 


steamship | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby recently com- 
pleted a trip in behalf of the suffrage 
amendment that covered twenty-four 
days in Eastern Oregon. She addressed 
twenty-two meetings, rode eight hun- 
dred miles by rail and two hundred 


by stage, visited mining towns, dis- 
tributed literature and made friends 


and converts wherever she went. 





M. 


of 


Mrs. Martha 
perintendent 


Allen, national su- 
the department of 
Temperance, was invited 
represent the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union at the meeting of 
the American Medical Association, 
which opened in Boston, June 7. Mrs. 
Allen participated in a discussion on 
alcohol, in the section on hygiene and 


medical 





| sanitation, 
Janet MekKenzie Hill, author of 
|The Up-to-Date Waitress,” is best 


known as editor of the Boston Cooking 
School periodical as 
famous among domestic science period- 


Magazine, a 


icals as the cooking school is in its 
field. She is the author of “Salads, 
Sandwiches and Chafing Dish 


” 


Dainties” and “Practical Cooking and 


Serving.” 


| vr. Mary KX. Benedict, of the depart- 
inent of pedagogy at the Missouri State 


normal school at Warrensburg, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of a new 
| womun’s college at Amherst, Va. The 


| institution was established by a Vir- 
| ginia who equipped it with 
|} several buildings and left an endow- 
| ment of SS00,000, besides 10,000 acres 
of Miss Benedict, its first presi- 
dent, will be paid $3,000 a year, 


woman, 


Lilian Whiting Boston 
home for an extended visit to Coloraijo 
and Arizona in the preparation of her 


has left her 


new book, “The Enchanted Mesas,” in 
Which she aims to interpret the won- 
derful progress and the splendors of 
Her 
new hook will be published by Little, 
Brown & Co. in the fall. In the early 
}auttimn Miss Whiting will sail for En- 


scenic grandeur in those regions. 


rope, to pass the winter in Rome. 


with a deceased wife’s sister legal, 
but they have always been defeated 
in the House of Commons or fhe| 
Ilouse of Lords. 


The women students of Boston Uni- 
versity, College Liberal Arts, as usual, 
carry off the honors in Phi Beta Kap- 
Nine women and three 
men were elected. 

Katherine G. Foxboro, led 
the entire class in marks, having the 
highest average that has been given 
student some years past. 
rhe other young women awarded the 


pa this year. 


Powers, 


to any for 
honor are as follows: Lillian Decatur, 
Roxbury; Rachel A. Bessom, Lynn; 
(Grace W. Hooper, Dover, N. H.; Hat- 
tie M. Baker, West Somerville: Carrie 


IX. Baker, Lancaster, N. H.; Winifred 
B. Rogerson, Mansfield; Grace C. 


Ixmerson, Stoneham; and Franceska E. 
Skerry, Salem. Yet these nine young 
women are not considered capable of 


expressing political opinions worth 
counting at the ballot box. 

The disabilities imposed by dis- 
franchisement were shown recently 


in a practical way in the conservative 
town of Independence, Mo. The 
mayor of Independence, P. ATlen Prew- 
itt, nominated Dr. Catherine Fitz- 
simmons to the position of city physi- 
cian and the city council promptly 
confirmed the appointment. The posi- 
tion of city physician of Independence 
only pays a salary of $100 a year, but 
tne honor attaching to the position is 
greater than the small emolument. 
When Dr. Fitzsimmons undertook to 
enter upon the duties of her office it 
was found that she could not 
qualify. The charter of Independence 
requires that the city physician shall 
be a voter. The Missouri law does not 
permit women to vote, so, despite the 
good intentions of the mayor and city 
council of Independence, Dr. Fitzsim- 
mons was debarred. It is now in or- 
der for the men of Independence to 
amend the city charter. 


Mrs. A. 
mediaeval 


A. I. Johnson, professor of 
history Oberlin College, 
will leave in July for a trip around the 
world, in company with Dr. and Mrs. 
L.. C. Warner, of New York City. Mrs. 
Johnson, who has for thirty-six years 
been professor mediaeval history 
of women at Oberlin, nas 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
for travel, and, after making an auto- 
mobile tour of England, will visit 
Spain, Africa, India, Ceylon, Japan 
and Manila, 


of 


and dean 


Miss Josephine Foord, of New York, 
the indian 
Commissioner to New Mexico 
and organize the work of pottery- 
making among the Pueblo Indians, in 
order to preserve the native excel- 
lence of their work and make it a self- 
supporting industry. Miss Foord, who 
is a practical potter, has already been 
carrying on the work independentiy, 
with the aid of philanthropic friends, 
for several years, and returns to her 
little adobe house at Laguna as a citi- 
zen of New Mexico. 


has been appointed by 


to 


£0 


Mrs. E. E. Tutt, electrical engineer, 
recently passed through Seattle, with 
her daughter, Miss Margaret Tutt, on 
her way to the Philippines. Mrs. Tutt 
has installed and operated several 
power plants in different towns in the 
southern part of California, among 
them being San Pedro and Long Beach. 
Mrs. Tutt does not wndertake the con- 
struction of any plants except those in 
which she is interested, and instead of 
employing someone to manage the 
work, she assumes active charge and 
carries the work through to a success- 
ful end. She became interested in 
electrical work about eleven years ago 
when there were very few towns on 
the Southern California coast that 
were supplied with power plants. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 





A correspondent, who, like a wise 
woman, wants to know the meaning of 
words, asks us to define the meaning 
of these two long words—“initiative”’ 
and “referendum.” They are admirably 
defined by Louis N. Post of Chicago, in 
his weekly paper, “The Public,” of May 
26. He says: 

By the Initiative we understand the 
reservation to the people of the power 
of originating legislation by direct 


vote; the Referendum is the reserva- | 
tion by the people of the power, also | 


by direct vote, of vetoing the objec- 
tionable legislation of their representa- 
tives. 

That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 


Mr. Post elucidates as: follows: 

The two differ from the town meet- 
ing system only in their adaptation of 
its essential principle to larger uses of 
popular government. At the town 
meeting the (male) people vote on 
questions of (local) public policy orally 
or by a show of hands, and in the con- 
fusion of a muss meeting. That is 
“direct legislation,” in its crudest and 
narrowest form. In its broadest, most 
refined and effective form, direct legis- 
lation is effected by the Initiative and 
Referendum. Instead of the confusion 
of mass meetings, these will substitute 
campaigns of orderly discussion, cul- 
minating in individual voting by ballot. 
In place of off-hand popular legisla- 
tion on all subjects, as at town meet- 
ing, they will repose legislative author- 
ity in representative bodies precisely 
as now, but will safeguard this delega- 
tion of authority by reserving to the 
people their original inherent power of 
command and veto, to be exercised at 
all seasonable times and with refer- 
ence to all legislative subjects. 

The gain of such reservation of 
power to the individual voters is 
tersely shown by Mr. Post, as follows: 

This would enable the people them- 
selves (women and men) who are the 
ultimate source of governing authority, 
to compel legislation, if legislation be 
too laggard, and to stop legislation if 
legislation be too swift. Designed to 
govern legislation with reference 
rather to principle and policy than to 
detail and form, the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum are to the New England town 
meeting as is a modern dwelling house 
to the old log cabin. Perfected in form, 
and general as weil as local in applica- 
tion. they would operate comprehen- 
sively, in all respects, and at all times, 
to secure to the people their sovereign 
powers unimpaired, and thereby would 
continuously and effectively guard the 
people from misrepresentation by their 
representatives. 

A good concrete illustration of Initi- 
ative and Referendum is the vote just 
tuken, June 4, on the ex- 
equal women, 


in Oregon, 
suffrage to 
been authorized by 
has been ordered 


tension of 
This vo’e has not 
the Legislature. It 
by the “initiative” 
the number of votes enst for Governor 


of five per cent. of 


Oregon are but two women and over 
400 men. . . . This hasty and un- 
reasonable statement of the Portland 
“business men” is an insult to Oregon 
and Oregon’s noble pioneer women. It 
should prove a boomerang.—Pendleton 
East Oregonian. 





Equality in the State is as necessary 
for a true republic as equality in the 
home is essential to true happiness. 
This question is by far the most mo- 
mentous to be decided at the June 
election. In comparison, afl other is- 
sues are transient and unimportant. 
If the amendment shall carry, it will 
mark an epoch in the progress of civ- 
ilization.—Coos Bay Harbor. 


The editor respectfully asks every 
voter, when he goes into the booth on 
the 4th of June to mark his ballot, to 
think of his mother, who brought him 
into the world and nursed and nur- 
tured him, who prays for him and fol- 
lows his life with a mother’s love; to 
think of his wife, who is slraring life’s 
burdens with him; to think of his sis- 
ters, Who are struggling in life’s arena 
without an even chance with their big 
brothers, and then vote as the heart 
dictates.—Arlington Record. 





Woman is no more a supplement to 
man than man is a supplement to 
woman. Each is the equal and essen- 
tin] supplement of the other, without 


which neither could exist. The in- 
stinctive demands of man’s and 
woman’s natures sare alike. 


When we voted on tle question in Ore- 
gon the last time, Curry and Coos gave 
the largest percentage of aftirmative 
| votes of any counties in Oregon. Let 
l every one work tor a like victory next 
| June. We_were once asked in Port- 
land how we accounted for such a large 
vote in favor of woman suffrage in 
these counties, and our reply was that 
people along the coast were greater 
readers aud more intelligent than peo- 
ple of the interior, and that wherever 
intelligent, liberty-loving people got to 
studying equal rights they invariably 
favored equal suffrage. Reason, in- 
exorably, will drive men to truth, if 
men are fair, and honest and able. 
; No American believes in taxa- 
tion without representation, and yet 
there are thoughtless men in favor of 
taxing women, and of allowing them 
no voice in saying how the taxes shall 
be raised or how disposed of! Is this 
right, boys?—Port Orford Tribune. 


OREGON LIQUOR MEN FIGHT 
SUFFRAGE. 


The Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association of Oregon has 
sent out to the retail liquor dealers and 
druggists of the State the following 
secret circular, printed on its official 
paper, headed with the names of thir- 
teen breweries and nineteen wholesale 
liquor houses: 


Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association of Oregon, 
Manager’s office, 
413-4-5 McKay Building, 

Portland, May 21, 1906. 
lear Sir:—Two laws are to be voted 
on at the election June 4, which are of 
vital importance to every liquor mer- 





ichant in Oregon, without exception. 


The first is woman suffrage. 

The second is the amendment to the 
local option law. 

The members of this association 
have worked hard for a long time on 
both these matters. So far as the 
amendment to the local option law is 
concerned, they have prepared the 
nmendment, defended its title success 
fully in the Supreme Court, and placed 
it on the ballot. 

But, bx ing few in number, they can- 





general election, 


transmitted to 


at the certified 
by a notary, and the 
Secretary of State by the voters, and 


last 
| 
thereupon by him printed on the bal- 


lots and individual | 
voters ut the next State That | 


submitted to the 


e‘ection, 


is the “referendum.” If a majority | 

ae ae | 
have vcted “Yes,” the women have be- | 
come voters: if “No.” they remain dis- 


WB. B 


franchised. 


We print a few of the many com- 
ments of the Oregon newspapers which 
come daily to the Suffrage Headquar- | 
ters in Portland. They indicate a most 
encouraging condition of public opin- 
jon throughout the State: 

There is net only a possibility, but | 
a probability that equal suffrage will | 
carry. That list of names of wealthy | 
men of Port'and opposed to the meas- | 
ure hus decided many to vote for it.— 
Woodburn Independent. | 

The Portland “business men,” who 
recently signed a statement that the | 
effect of equal suffrage would be detri- 
ment:il to the development and indus- 
trial interests of Oregon, have insulted 
every intelligent woman in the State. 
Are the noble women of Oregon so low, 
so uneducatel, so inferior in spirit and 
character to the “business men” of 
Portland that the ballot will be de- 
graded by woman’s handling? Are the 
“business men” of Portland such su- 
perior beings, such noble examples of 
piety and intelligence that the State 
depends wholly upon their sacred 
guardianship? In the Oregon land 
frauds, two women have been impli- 
cated with over 100 men—many of the 
men being public officials and “prom- 
inent” citizens. In the penitentiary of 


| ness 


not by themselves pass the local option 
amendment or defeat woman suffrage. 

That part of the work is up to the 
retailers, We write this letter to 
earnestly ask you to help. 

It will take 50,000 votes to defeat 
woman suffrage. It will take 50,000 
votes to pass the amendment to the 
local option law. ‘There are 2,000 re- 
tuilers in Oregon. 

That means that every retailer must 


|himself bring in 25 votes on election 


aay, 
iivery retailer can get 25 votes. Be- 
sides his employees, he has his grocer, 
uecher, li’s landlord, his laundry- 
ion, end every person he does busi- 
with. If every man in the busi- 
ness will do this, we will win. 
We enclose 25 ballot tickets, show- 
ing how these two laws will appear on 


ithe ballot, and how to vote. 


We also enclose a postal card ad- 
dressed to this association. If you will 
personally take 25 friendly votes to 
the polls on election day, and give each 
ticket showing how to vote, 
please mail the postal card back to us 
at once. You need not sign the card. 
Every card has a number, and we will 
know who sent it in. R 

Let us all pull together, and let us 
all work. Let us each get 25 votes. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Brewers and Wholesale Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

With this circular letter was en- 
closed a postal card for reply, ad- 
dressed to “Brewers’ and Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, 415-414 
MeKay building, Portland, Ore.” On 
the other side of the card is printed: 


or 


“Dear Sirs:—I will attend to it—25 
times. Yours truly, 


one a 


And, instead of a name, a number is 
affixed as signature, so that the 
authors of. this conspiracy may know, 





by the returned cards, how many 


promise to take part in it, without 
their being obliged to reveal their 


names even to the postman. Comment 
would be superfluous. 

The amendment to the local option 
law would practically nullify the law. 

It provides, among other things, that 
if a single precinct in any city or town 
gives a majority vote for license, that 
precinct shall be allowed to have 
saloons, even if every other precinct 
gave a majority for no-license. 

A. 8. B. 





AN APPEAL TO MEN OF OREGON. 

The following letter was mailed to 
every voter in the State: 

Portland, Ore., May 16, 1906. 

Dear Friend:—We believe that the 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 
of Oregon are as intelligent and patri- 
otic as the women of Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, Norway, Australia, 
New Zealand or any other place where 
women now vote. 

We earnestly appeal to every liberty- 
loving man in Oregon who believes in 
2 syuare deal and fair play for all, to 
prove his faith in the mothers and 
wives of Oregon by placing an X_ be- 
tween “302” and “Yes” on his ballot 
June 4. Let Oregon lead the march of 
progress on the Pacific coast. 

Yours for justice, 

ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY, 
Hionorary President Oregon Equal Suf- 
frage Association and State Federa- 
tion of Woman's Clubs. 
MRS. HENRY WALDO COEF, 
President Oregon Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, 

CHARLOTTE M. CARTWRIGHT, 
President Woman's Vioneer Auxiliary 

Association. 

SARAH A. EVANS, 
President Oregon State Federation of 

Woman’s Clubs. 

ESTHER C. POHL, M. D.. 
President Woman’s Medical Associa- 


tion. 
MRS. CLARA WALDO, 
Lecturer ‘Oregon State Grange. 





GRADUATES AT TECH. 

Among the successful candidates for 
degrees at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology this week are six young 
ladies. Five of these have captured 
the degree of bachelor of science, while 
one has successfully completed the 
work necessary for the degree of mas- 
ter of science, one of the highest de- 
grees of the institute. 


Miss Ida A. Ryan of Waltham is the 
first successful young lady to win a 
master’s degree at Technology for 
work in the architectural’ department. 
iraduating last year with the degree 
of bachelor, she partially finished a re- 
markable course of study, supporting 
herself entirely by outside work and 
scholarships. Miss Ryan has also 
taken several prizes. Last year she 
took the Rotch prize for regular stu- 
dents of the architectural course. This 
amounted to 200. The Boston Archi- 
tectural Society prize for the best gen- 
eral record was another of her win- 
nings. Outside of her school duties 
she has assisted the city engineer of 
Waltham and has also built up quite 
n practice. Now that she has gradu- 
nted, she intends to open an office in 
continuation of her work, at Waltham. 


Anna Margaret Cederholm of Bel- 
mont, graduates from the chemical de- 
partment with much credit. Preparing 
at Cambridge English High School, 
she entered Technology four years ago. 
She is prominent in Cleofan, the young 


ladies’ society. Miss Cederholm has 
taken for her thesis an important 
treatment of by-products obtained 


from the manufacture of benzoylbro- 
mamide, which exhibits an extremely 
creditable piece of work. 





Helen Ross Hosiner, of Billerica, is 
also a graduate of the chemical de- 
partment. Miss Hosmer prepared at 
the Howe High School at Billerica. 
She has dealt with an important prob- 
lem in her thesis which involves an 
investigation of a sodium compound. 


Mary Julia Ruggles, of Cambridge, 
after preparing at Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., entered Tech- 
nology as a chemistry student. Miss 
Ruggles has a brother in the sopho- 


more class at Technology, and has 
made an admirable record in her 
studies. Her thesis deals with the 


derivatives of some of the amido com- 
pounds. 

The girls in the chemical department 
have succeeded greatly, and much 
credit is due Mrs. Richards, who is 
the professor of food and water analy- 
sis, for their success. 


Eleanor Manning of Lynn, who 
graduates from the _ architectural 
course, prepared at Lynn High School. 
Miss Manning has done many suécess- 
ful compositions, and took for her 
graduating thesis a design for a coun- 
try residence. 


Miss Patten, who graduates from the 
biological course, also completes a suc- 
cessful course in sanitary biology un- 
der Professor’ Sedgwick. 


LADY SURGEONS IN FRANCE. 





We have had several lady doctors in 
France, but last week six ladies pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for 





the difficult examination of house sur- 


geon at one of the Paris hospitals. 
There were about 600 male candidates, 
and 540 failed; but out of the six girls, 
two came brilliantly through the or- 
deal. Their names are Mile. Jeanne 
Debat-Ponsan and Mile. Landry. Mlle. 
Debat-Ponsan is the daughter of the 
celebrated painter, a well-known figure 
in society and a habitue of the opera, 
whose famous portrait of Gen. Boulan- 
ger on his black horse will be remem- 
bered. Mlle. Landry is the daughter 
of a prominent barrister. 

These two young ladies, who had 
danced at the official receptions, and 
were known as charming and fascinat- 
ing girls, have withdrawn from social 
pleasures, and are devoting themselves 
to hard study. They will be for four 
years house surgeons, and will then 
start as specialists. Mlle. Debat-Pon- 
san will devote herself to children’s 
illnesses and gynecology; Mlle. Landry 
to nervous diseases. Independence is 
at the root of women’s study. There 
is a craving for freer movement and 
thought among the higher classes of 
women, among girls who have been 
educated in the limited sphere of the 
convent. But, in truth, independence 
is only achieved by money, and women 
are beginning to find this out.—l’aris 
correspondent. 

SPONSORS AND DAUGHTERS. 

The Confederate Veterans still meet 
in State and National Camps, but these 
gatherings have already passed very 
lurgely into the hands of the second 
and third generations, and especially 
of the girls. 

Kach little local Confederate camp 
has the right to send a “sponsor” 
young lady, and the “sponsors” and 
the “maids of honor” and the “Daugh- 
ters” fill the platforms and the halls 
and hotels and homes; and the “Sons,” 
and other people’s sons, follow them, 
so that, in the counting, the old sol- 
diers are quite a back number. We 
are informed that, in fear that the na- 
tional reunions may lose their martial 
glory, it is likely that there wlil be 
held a final great Confederate reunion 
at Richmond, and that shall end it. 
The end must come soon, and it is as 
well that only State reunions shall con- 
tinue a little longer, to which the phys- 
ical strength of the veterans of the 
North or South may be equal, and 
which shall for a few years gather the 
tender and proud memories of the 
heroes of the Blue and Gray. 


ONE VOTE FOR MOTHER, 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, writing 
in the Woman's Tribune of her cam- 
paign experience in Oregon, relates 
how a long stage ride up rough roads, 
was shured by “a bright young boy, 
who made a most delightful traveling 
companion. He would leap from the 
stuge and pluck a sample of all the 
pretty flowers we could espy, as well as 
long strings of the pretty moss that 
festooned the trees so ornamentally. 
The young man was leaving his mother 
and home for the first time in his life, 
and was really going out into the world 
to try his fortune. He told me his 
mother was president of the school 
board where they lived, away up in the 
woods somewhere, thirty miles trom 
the railroad. He thought his mother 
would miss him because he was secre- 
tary of the school board. But he had 
promised his mother he would return 
home in time to cast his first vote on 
June 4. In reply to my inquiry as to 
his voting for woman suffrage, he 
tossed his finely formed head, and with 
a merry twinkle in his beautifully 
earnest blue eyes he brought his hand 
down with much force upon his knee 
and said: ‘You bet! I'll plunk one in 
for mother; that’s what I’m going 
home for.’ ” 





WHY MARRIAGE IS UNFASHION- 
ABLE. 

Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gilman 
has an article in Harper’s Bazar for 
June in which she discusses ‘The 
Passing of Matrimony.” Mrs. Gilman 
believes that the present prevalence of 
bachelor maids and the painful fre- 
quency of divorce are both due to the 
sume cause, viz.: that the character of 
our women. is changing faster than the 
character of matrimony. 

“The women of our time,’ she says, 
“are rapidly developing those human 
powers and faculties, interests and as- 
pirations so long forbidden them. 
They need, for their soul’s health, full 
exercise of these powers. Meanwhile, 
matrimony, as existent, continues to 
require of the woman not only the love 
of the wife, the function of the mother, 
but the trade of domestic service. The 
modern woman, educated, intelligent, 
perhaps already experienced in busi- 
ness, resents this demand and refuses 
it. Or, being married, and perhaps un- 
conscious of what really ails her, she 
frets about her work, or in her idle- 
ness imagines that her unhappiness is 
due to her husband. Having been 
taught so long that ‘love is enough,’ 
and finding herself still unsatisfied, she 
clamors for more love or different love, 
and frequently jumps out of the frying- 
pan into the fire in search of it. 
Whereas all the time it was not love 
at all which she  needed;—she 
had enough for all practical pur- 
poses; what she lacked was life— 
human  , life. A human creature 
must do human work; and. all 
women are no more to be contented as 
house-servants and housekeepers than 





all men would be. We need re-arrange-: 


ment, not in -the vital principle of 
monogamy, which is good, but in the 
mechanics of the business; in the 





trades of domestic industry.” 

















MRS, M. P. C, BILLINGS 
MEMORIAL MEETING FOR MRS. 





BILLINGS. 
The Cambridge Woman Suffrage 


League held a memorial meeting in 
honor of its late president, Mrs. Mary 
P. C. Billings, at the residence of Mrs. 
Austin C. Wellington, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Tuesday evening, May 29, 
the first vice-president, Mrs. Myra G. 


Ifall in the chair. 
Resolutions on the death of Mrs. 
Billings, prepared by Col. Thomas 


Wentworth Higginson, honorary pres- 
ident of the League, were read, and it 
was voted to send a copy to Col. 
Billings. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That in lamenting the 
death of the late’ president of this 
society, Mrs. Billings, the Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage League mourns for 
one who had a rare combination of 
qualities. An unflinching leader of 
reform, she had also a most lovable 
and sunshiny temperament. No de- 
feat discouraged her, no success led 
her into indolence or selfish vanity, 
To her persistent effort was due, more 
than to any other influence, the un- 
broken presence of women for more 
than twenty years on the Cambridge 


School Committee; and yet she was 


never disturbed at not being placed 
among them. She made _ petitions 
seem like muster-rolls of friends, and 
business meetings like pleasant social 
entertainments. While urging reforms 
too large to be accomplished in her 
lifetime, she was equally attentive to 
little children, for whom the sweet and 


sympathetic expression of her face 
made their games happier. Perhaps 
among these very children may be 


those who will live to carry some of 
the measures for which she toiled in 
vain. 

ResoWed, That the warm and re- 
spectful sympathy of this League be 
presented to Mr. John D. Billings, hus- 
band of our late president. 


Mrs. Esther I’. Boland, of the South 
Boston. Woman Suffrage League, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, vice-president 
of the Mass. Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Miss Mary Ware Allen, presi- 
dent of the Political Equality Associa- 
tion of the City of Cambridge, Miss 
Minnie Drew, Mrs. Caroline Chase, 
Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, Miss Fran- 
ces Birtwell, and Miss Sarah Craw- 
ford all paid loving tributes to the 
memory of Mrs. Billings, speaking of 
her many activities, and great capac- 
ity for work. All referred to her lov- 
able disposition, and devotion to her 
home, and to the tenacity with which 
she held to convictions which she be- 
lieved to be right, without arousing 
antagonism in those who differed from 
her. 

A letter was read from Mrs, Estelle 
M. H. Merrill, former president of the 
Cantabrigia Club. Mrs. Merrill was 
unable to be present, owing to the 
iliness of her son. Regrets were re- 
ceived from Mr. Bates, superintendent 
of the Cambridge Schools, who had 
expected to address the meeting. 

The beautiful white satin banner of 
the League, made by Mrs. Billings, 
was exhibited. 

There was a large attendance, and 
the meeting was a fitting tribute to 
the memory of the beloved and la- 
mented president. 

Edna Laurence Spencer, 
Ree. Sec. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





GRIFFITIL BROWNE 
of Boston, who died on the 25th 
of May, was a native of Kentucky 
whose chief inheritance, on the death 
of her parents, consisted of slaves. She 
was young and untrained for self-sup- 
port, but the system of slavery was so 
abhorrent to her that, on becoming of 
age, she promptly manumitted her 
slaves and came to the North to earn 
her living. Her noble and self-sac- 
rificing act ensured her a warm wel- 
come by the abolitionists, and her per- 
sonal charms made her a great favor- 
ite in the anti-slavery circles of New 
York and Boston. 

In 1856 Miss Griffith published 
anonymously a deeply moving story of 
four hundred pages, entitled “The 
Autobiography of a Female Slave.” It 
had slight sale and attracted little at- 
tention, but in spite of many crudities 
the book possessed distinct value, as 
the testimony of a 
daughter to the horrors and iniquities 
of slavery. The harrowing incidents 
of the story were the recitals of actual 
occurrences within her own knowledge 


MRS. MATTIE 


and experience, and the book is én-' 


slave-holder’s- 


XUM 
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titled to a place beside the testimonies 
of the Grimke sisters of South Caro- 
lina, Theodore D. Weld’s “American 
Slavery as It Is,” and the “Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” on the shelves of 
every library aiming at completeness 
in its collection of authoritative books 
on the subject. Unfortunately, few 
copies were printed, and the book is 
therefore very rare. 

Miss Griffith was married, shortly 
after the war, to Albert G. Browne, Jr., 
who had been Governor Andrew’s pri- 
vate secretary, and who subsequently 
became Reporter of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court and one or the editors 
of the New York Herald. Since his 
death Mrs. Browne has resided in Bos- 





ton. F. J. G. 
Rebecca Williamson Dresser, wife 
of Mr. Edwin Dresser, died at her 


home in Cambridge, May 12, aged 77 
years, 7 months. Although Mrs. Dres- 
ser was for many years prevented by 
delicate health from active participa- 
tion in suffrage work, the cause of 
equal rights for women had no more 
faithful friend. She welcomed with 
cordial interest the weekly coming of 
the Woman’s Journal, and read it with 
devoted attention; while she never for- 
got to give practical help by prompt 
payment of her yearly 
which, with her membership dues to 
the State association, came always 
with unfailing regularity. 
Cc. W. 





NEW YORK. 





The annual piazza party of the Ge- 
neva, N. Y., Political Equality Club 
was held May 28, at Lochland, the 
home of Mrs, Elizabeth Smith Miller. 
On the porch hung the yellow suffrage 
banner on which was the number 300 
signifying the number of the enrolled 
members of the club. 

The president, Miss Anne F. Miller, 
welcomed the guests. Rev, Annis Ford 
Eastman, of Elmira, gave a fine ad- 
dress on “Religion and Its Relation to 
Woman;” Miss Sophia R. Cunliffe, of 
London, spoke of ‘the Present Aspect 
of the Suffrage Movement in England” 
and Mrs. Harriet H. Van Cleve, of 
New York, related reminiscences of 
Miss Anthony. 

Mrs. W. W. Gannett, of Rochester, 
president of the Susan B. Anthony 
memorial, told of the building they 
hope to erect for young women of the 
Rochester University at a cost of $75,- 
000. It is to be a thank offering for 
what Miss Anthony has done for the 
uplifting of both men and women. 

Miss Cunliffe, who is treasurer of 
the International Suffrage Association, 
said that in England suffrage is really 
a working woman’s question, as it is 
the middle class of women who have 
been working for years for the same 
voting privileges as men and for rep- 
resentation in Parliament. The move- 
ment among the wom en Started in the 
North of England. As the women in 
this part have more control in trade 
than men, more control in wages, and, 
in some instances, pay more into the 
treasury than men, it has become an 
old saying that “What the North of 
England thinks today, England will 
do tomorrow.”’ In the present Parlia- 
ment about 400 members are pledged 
to vote for woman suffrage. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The general assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, in session at 
Richmond, Ind., has amended its con- 
stitution so that women may be 
deacons. 

Miss Isabella Stirling Macduff has 
resigned as pastor of the Universalist 
church in Berlin, N. H., where she has 
been about nine years, and has ac- 
cepted a call to West Paris. 





The New England Deaconess’ Associ- 
ation is preparing to occupy a new 
building as a Bible training school. 
The building now used for that pur- 
pose will be converted into a home for 
nurses. Success has crowned the ef- 
forts of the Deaconess’ Association 
from the very first, and it has come 
more abundantly than ever recently. 
The training school has graduated 
eighty women, of whom some have 
gone into distant countries, while 
others are at work in all parts of New 
England. The superintendents of the 
New England Deaconess’ Home, the 
training schoo), and the hospital are all 
graduates of the. Deaconess’ Training 
School. The resident teachers of the 
training ~school are Miss Orianna 
Harding and Miss Ellen Hibbard, each 
a deaconess. F. M. A. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss Molly Proebstel of the La 
Grande Chronicle has been chosen as 
a delegate from eastern Oregon to the 
National Editorial Association, which 
meets in Indianapolis this year on 
June 14. This honor came to Miss 
Proebstel in recognition of her ex- 
cellent work in the newspaper field 
during her recent trip to Honolulu. A 
little more than a year ago she be- 
came interested in the La Grande 
Chronicle, a weekly newspaper, and 
by close attention to her work made 
the Chronicle one of the best weekly 
local papers published in Oregon. Last 
winter Miss Proebstel was selected as 
correspondent of the Oregon Journal 
to accompany the party of young 
ladies _ sent by that paper to the 


Hawaiian islands on a pleasure trip. 
It was her reports written on this trip 
that won her recognition from eastern 
newspapers and she was nominated 


subscription, | 


and elected as a delegate to the Na- 
tional] Editorial Association. 

Mrs. Cortlandt Lawrence is editor 
of the Houstonian, Houston, Texas, a 
wonderfully bright paper. Mrs. Flor- 
ence N. Dancy edits a department de- 
voted to women’s clubs all over Texas, 
but all the rest of the editorial work 
is done by clever Mrs. Lawrence, who 
has a genius for paragraphing. 





MOTHERS’ CONGRESS OPPOSES 


POLYGAMY. 





The executive council of the Nation- 
al Congress of Mothers in session at 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 31, adopted a 
resolution today urging the U. 8. Sen- 
ate to declare vacant the seat of Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot, and asking that a 
constitutional amendment be enacted, 
giving the federal government power 
to deal with polygamy. 

The executive council also passed a 
resolution requesting every woman’s 
organization to help the enactment of 
uniform divorce laws. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Philadelphia, 
president of the National Mothers’ 
Congress, 





GREAT SUFFRAGE MEETING 
LONDON. 


IN 





One of our New York suffragists, 
who is spending a few weeks in Lon- 





| 


don, writes as follows, under date of 
May 19: 

We attended the great woman suf- 
frage meeting at Exeter Hall this af- 
ternoon, and we al! agree that we have 
never been present at such a remark- 
able demonstration in favor of the 
franchise for women as that. Not only 
were there most distinguished mem- 
bers of Parliament, who spoke, but 
women of more weight and force and 
eloquence than it was ever my fortune 
to listen to. They held their own even 
in competition with such remarkable 
men. I can’t describe the intensity of 
the earnestness that inspired every one 
of their speeches. It was thrilling and 
soul-stirring, from that of Lady Fran- 
ces Balfour to the last one by Miss 
Roper, who voiced the needs of the 
skilled workers, who help to make 
England great. The two McLaren 
brothers spoke admirably, especially 
Walter, who told the women (in op- 
position to what the Prime Minister 
told them this morning) to be “im- 
patient,” and not patient. He held up 
Asquith, Bryce and one other to scorn 
as the real stumbling blocks in the way 
of a vote in the House of Commons in 
favor of suffrage. 

There seems to be a feeling of cer- 
tainty that they will get it before this 
Parliament closes. It ought to be a 
great object-lesson to us, and help our 
slowly-moving cause along. Our Amer- 
ican women seem to me not to have 
the necessary fire, after hearing these 
women. Mrs. Bryce agrees with her 
husband in regard to keeping women 
from voting, but her sister, Miss Ash- 
ton, is one of the leaders of the woman 
suffrage movement. A woman, as able 
as Mrs. Bryce, ought to be on the right 
side of everything. 





UNJUST UNCLE SAM. 


A teacher in one of the Boston pub- 
lic schools lately offered a prize for the 
best patriotic composition. In response 
she has received the following from 
one of her pupils: 

THE UNJUST FATHER. 

There was a very rich and powerful 
father, possessing a vast estate, whose 
family consisted of both boys and 
girls. These he had educated in the 
best of schools. When they brought 
home their report cards, the girls 
often had the best marks, both in 
deportment and progress. After school 
the girls devoted a good deal of their 
time and pocket money—they were not 
given much—to making the old man’s 
home comfortable and building up his 
churches. The boys spent a good part 
of their time and money—with them 
the father was very liberal—in smok- 


ing, chewing, spitting, drinking and 
gambling. 


In spite of this the unjust father 
gave a large portion of his estate to 
each of his sons. The remainder he 
gave to a horde of ignorant foreigners, 
who knew nothing of his habits or 
welfare, but flocked to his estate be- 
cause the report had gone forth he was 
an easy mark, who permitted them to 
do as they pleased and reap the bene- 
fits of his prosperity. 

His daughters he disinherited, leav- 
ing them entirely dependent—even for 
the right to exist—on their not too 
generous brothers and the ignorant 
aliens, who. considered these refined, 
intelligent, educated daughters inferior 
animals. 

Is it not adding insult to injury to 
ask the daughters to sing the praises 
of such an unjust, narrow-minded, de- 
praved old man? 

His name was Uncle Sam. Yours 
truly, vy. M. 





MADAME FALLIERES. 





While the wife of the President of 
France has no official or legal stand- 
ing, any more than has the wife of 
the President of the United States, yet 
she has an important place in official 
society. The consort of President Fal- 
lieres is eminently fitted to grace the 
position of mistress of the Elysee. At 
the time her distinguished husband 
married her, she was his superior in 





class distinction. As the member of 
a family celebrated in the legal pro- 


fession, Madame Fallieres was an im- 
portant “catch” in the ancient town 
of Nerac, and her husband not only 
came into possession of a goodly dot. 
but succeeded to an excellent practice, 
which was the basis of his present for- 
tune. She has mingled with the aris- 
tocracy all her life, and has many 
friends among the nobility. It is fair 
to presume that the Elysee will now 
become a social centre not equalled 
since the days of President Carnot. 
The new President's wife is well quali- 
fied to uphold the honor and dignity 
of his position, whether she is called 
upon to entertain a queen or a ple- 
beian. 





THE SWEAT SHOP IN CHICAGO. 


“Stitch—stitch—stitech— 

In poverty, hunger and dirt; 

And still with a voice of 
ous pitech— 

Would that its tone could reach the 
rich— 

She sang this song of the shirt!” 

“Six cents, lady.” 

I took a pair of men’s trousers from 
the pile on the floor and looked at the 
quaint little figftre rocking slowly in 
the high back chair. She was an old 
German woman sixty-four years old, 
living quite alone, in a little room ten 
by twelve, in a rear tenement. Her 
head, with its black crocheted kerchief, 
nodded gently as I examined the sew- 

g. 

“Yes; that is what they pay; six 
cents for finishing, two hours’ sewing 
on each pair. But the boss does not 
know that,” she added quickly, “the 
rheumatism in my hands makes me 
slow. Girls work much faster. They 
finish in half that time. Does not the 
lady think the boss kind? He lets me 
take the work home, now that I am 
old, and the noise of the machine 
bothers my head. If it were not for 
his kindness I should starve. 

“Yes, the lady is right. It makes a 
difference in the pay. Eight cents for 
those who work in the shop and six 
for me. But what can you do? There 
is not enough work for the young, lady 
—the old have no chance. Often one 
pair is all the work I can get; then, 
like today, I am given eight pair to 
finish before night. 

“What are the hours? Why, lady, 
that depends upon the season, In sum- 
mer, when there is a rush order, I 
work from five in the morning till nine 
at night, but in winter it is too cold— 
the hands do not early get over the 
stiffness and I must work much later, 
till midnight and after. 

“No, it is not as hard as the lady 
would think. One gets accustomed to 
all things, and I have sewed all my life 
—first in the old country and then here 
in Chicago, for all of thirty-three 
years. 

“If only one could be sure of the 
rent. The houseman (owner) is very 


dolor- 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished 
house No. 31 Hollis Street. 


room in 
Apply to 


MRS. ROBSON, 
31 Hollis St., Boston. 


Seashore Cottage To Let 
LIGHTHOUSE POINT, SCITUATE, MASS. 

House of nine rooms, set tubs, town water, 

wide piazzas and stable. Fronting on harbor. 


Inquire of MRS. SILVANUS SMITH, 76 WHITE 
Sr., East Boston, 


kind, but he must have his money, and 
it is not very easy to find all of two 
dollars each month. The lady can see 
how one must be careful. Meat is not 
possible, nor milk for the coffee, but 
always there is one meal a day and 
often two. 

“The hunger does not make the 
heart ache, lady. It is for my child 
that I cry. Is it not strange that the 
machine should kill her? She was 
young, only forty, and had worked but 
thirty years. Yet it killed her, lady. 
Yes, it did. The machine killed her; 
the fastest worker in the shop. I have 
thought about it often, and I know. 
That is why I cannot work in the 
shop. The machine speaks always the 
same, and he speaks true, ‘I did it! I 
did it!’” 

The needle fell from the trembling 
swollen fingers. The old woman buried | 
her face in the rough woolen pants she | 
was finishing.—Bertha Poole in New 
York Independent. | 

aves Aue ua | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








In the American Grange Bulletin for 
June the best arguments against | 
woman suffrage are ably refuted by 
Milt Richardson, who affirms that “if 
we guarantee to woman every right | 
and privilege under the laws of the | 
land and the laws of society that we 
guarantee to men, and respect, encour- 
age and uphold her in those rights and 
privileges, there will soon spring into 
existence a race of people so far su- 
perior to us in thought and action that 
the wrongs and evils that beset our 
lives and enslave us will melt away 
like a snowdrift in a summer sun.” 








Mrs. Clara B. Colby, in the Woman's 
Tribune of May 26, gives an interest- 
ing narrative of her recent travels and 
lectures in Eastern Oregon. She vis- 
ited and spoke in Joseph, Enterprise, 
Wallowa, Lostine, Elgin, Eagle Creek, 
Harding and Junction City. At Elgin 
she met Mr. Helfrich, formerly of 
Idaho, who characterized the women’s 
vote in that State as ‘a vote that can- 
not be bought or intimidated, and the 
most independent vote that ever was.” 
Everywhere Mrs. Colby was welcomed 
by the Granges. 

At the commencement exercises of 
the Washington State Norfal School, 
at Cheney, on June 1, twenty ladies 
and one gentleman graduated in the 
class of 1906. The Cheney Free Press 
prints their names and portraits. 





The qualifications, both educational 
and physical, required for trained 
nurses are steadily becoming higher. 
A New York hospital with a large 
training school has added as its most 
recent requirement an examination by 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





Furnished cottage of 12 rooms, at 
Southwest Harbor, Isle of Mt. Desert, 
near beach, all modern conveniences, 
magnificent views: overlooks the en- 
tire range of mountains; six minutes 
from Post Office and telephone. Four 
boats a day in summer. Apply to 
George S. Parker, 28 State street, Bos- 
ton. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 








51 Tremont Building, Bestos, Mass. 











BUY IT NOW>s> 


The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 


Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Husted Harper. 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 


Vol. lV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 
1907 


The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers. 


Vol. IV, $2.00, full set $8.00, express prepaid 
Order of N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Ohio. 
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Life and 
Susan B. 


Work ot 
Anthony 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 





Two Large Volumes, Handsomely Bound in 


Cloth 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


ORDER OF 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, Warren, Ohio 
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cool and dressy 








144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 


Gloves at 75c per pair. 
These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 


F. Fisk 


in appearance 








| Gulick, 


a specialist of the applicant’s feet. If 
they are found to be so weak or in 
such a condition that they would in- 
terfere with the usefulness of the 
nurse, who of necessity is almost con- 
stantly on her feet, it is considered 
sufficient cause for denying the appli- 
cation. In any case, the nurse gets a 
regular statement of just what bones 
or muscles in her feet are deficient for 
the strain they will be called on to 
undergo. This is turned over to the 
director of the training school gym- 
nasium, who immediately sets about 
developing the weak points by system- 
atic exercise and treatment. 


To make a scientific study of the 
games and play of children of both 
sexes and to present this information 
in a magazine for general distribution, 
to train directors of public playgrounds 


}and create a sentiment in favor of the 


same throughout the country are the 
principal objects of the Playground 
Association of America, recently or- 
ganized at Washington. Dr. Luther T. 
physical director of the New 
York public schools, is president. The 
association hopes to establish a mu- 


}seum where all literature on the sub- 


ject, models of playgrounds, and ap- 
paratus may be exhibited. Any one 
may become g member on payment of 
$1 a yeur. 


——— 


Mary McDowell has been saying that 
“Everybody works but father” is seri- 
ous history, not the rerain of a 
humorous song, and that the ‘father’ 
is not at work because women and 
children have crowded him out by do- 
ing the work cheaper. Well may Con- 
gress pass the bi!l now under consider- 
ation that appropriates $300,000 for 
the purpose of “investigating the in- 
dustrial, social, moral, educational and 
physical condition of women and chil- 
dren workers.” Let the $10,000,000 
battleship in imitation of the clumsy 
“Dreadnaught” wait a while, that the 
interests of the overworked, underpaid 
women and children may be consid- 
ered.—Unity. 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, defendant in 
the suit for divorce brought by Robert 
A. Eaton, tried before Judge Andrew 
Holt this week, was entirely vindicated 
of her husband's charges of cruelty 
and desertion by Judge Holt’s ruling 
given recently. The court granted a 
divorce to Mrs. Eaton, awarded her 
the custody of the two children, or- 
dered $650 costs taxed against the 
plaintiff, and incidentally scored him in 
a way that will not be easily forgotten. 
In concluding the case, Judge Holt in- 
formed Mr. Eaton that he was not a 
fit guardian for the children, that his 
conduct had been most reprehensible. 
The court stated that the evidence 
showed that his wife had been the 
bread-winner for the family and that 
he had not earned enough to support 
anyone, but had lived in idleness and 
impropriety off her earnings. 





This year, for the first time in the 
history of Tufts College, all the se- 
niors elected to membership in the 
Phi Beta Kappa society are women. 
The members are chosen from each 
succeeding class on the basis of schol- 
arship alone. This year’s members 
are: Sarah L. Buxton of Somerville, 
Eva Chandler of Barton Landing, Vt., 
Genevieve Cheney of New York city, 





Fanny M. Clement of Everett and 
Alice H. Edwards of Tufts College. 
Ellen Terry, on the anniversary 


night of the celebration of the fiftieth 
year of her stage career, played Fran- 
cisca, the Nun, in “Measure for Meas- 
ure.” Miss Terry has played eleven 
“grown-up” Shakespeare parts, beside 
Prince Arthur, Puck and Titania. The 
Queen's gift to Miss Terry is a dia- 
mond ornament inscribed with the 
words: “For Ellen Terry on her jubilee, 
with best wishes from Alexandra.” 





“Cereal Breakfast Foods” is the syb- 
ject of a bulletin recently issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which ought to be read in 
every home. It gives the food values 
of the principal articles, with direc- 
tions for cooking them so as to secure 
the best results. 





The Living Age of April 28 reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century a strik- 
ing but somewhat pessimistic article 
on “The Reading of the Modern Girl.” 
The Living Age for May 19 contains 
a clever consideration of the other side 
of the question, under the title, “Do 
Our Girls Take an Interest in Liter- 
ature?’ 





Pity the city child! A London scien- 
tist declares that life in a big city 
makes young children quick, but not 
intelligent. He thnks it often destroys 
their chances of being clever, for it 
hastens the development of the brain 
unnaturally. It makes them super- 
ficial, alert, but not observant; excit- 
able, but without one spark of enthusi- 
asm. They are apt to grow blase, 
fickle, discontented; they see more 
things than the country-bred child, but 
not such interesting things; they do 
not properly see anything, for they 
have neither the time nor the capacity 
to get at the root of all the bewilder- 
ing objects that crowd themselves into 





their little lives. 
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By John White Chadwick. 
Oft have I wondered at the fearless 
heart 
With which strong men and tender 
women go 
To meet great Death; but now ! 
seem to know 
The secret of their courage. ‘T is a 
part 
Of their whole life, the end of all thou 
art, 
O Nature, to their souls. The steady 
flow 
Of time is ceaseless; thick thy hand 
doth sow 
The void with stars, 
earth’s bosom start 
The lovely flowers, and there are trees 
and streams 
And women’s faces and love’s mys- 


while from 


tery, 
And all these things are influences 
that give 
The needed lesson. They are all fore- 
gleams 
Of the one strangeness and the last. 
How be 
Of death afraid when we have dared 
to live? 





LAST DAYS OF THE OREGON CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Before this letter reaches the Wo- 
man’s Journal, our readers will doubt- 


statements and vulgar petticoat argu- | have with us organized labor, the bone 
ments of Wallace McCamant, whose | and sinew of the State; the Grangers; 
name I mention because, as far as I the pioneers who have built up Ore- 
know, he is the only man who has 
fathered the revolting filth now being gon—and all the better elements of the 
circulated against the women voters of | population. Which crowd will you 
Denver. train with?” 

“The women of Oregon have faith| + the final meeting to be held in 


— Pm sypory on Mg oll 1 Ppp the Heilig next Sunday, the day before 
in overwhelming numbers to resent | election, there will be addresses by 
the outrages against womanhcod and| Judge Rufus P. Mallory, Mrs. Eva 
decency that are now being perpe'‘rat- Emery Dye, Mr. E. 8. J. McAllister, H. 
od by the antienfragists through fake P. Jones, president of the Federated 


religious exercises, slanderous adver- 
tisements and vulgar pictures.” Trades Council of Portland, Miss 


The opponents are ringing all pos-| Shaw and Miss Gordon. 

sible changes upon the oft-disproved The <Antis have bought large 
charge that the women were mainly | #mounts of space in the papers for 
responsible for the Colorado election | their articles, almost all of which have 
frauds, and are holding forth ad naus-| been anonymous. Now at tlie very 
eam about the voting of disreputable | last, Mr. McCamant and Mr. Cooper 
women in Denver. It is interesting to| are writing over their own names— 
notice that not a word has been said| probably on the principle that he who 
against the way equal suffrage works has fallen into the water need not 
in Idaho, just across the border from | fear the rain. Today (June 1) the suf- 
Oregon. All the stories are told about| fragists have bought a page of space 
in the Oregonian, another in the Tele- 
gram and another in the Oregon Jour- 
only seven have been opposing the nal, 0 wg alled it — best 
. q - one muiterial at their command. Among 

Se ae ee paca this is a column of “Eminent Opin- 
ions” from distinguished Oregonians, 

including both the Republican and the 


de ‘ratic ¢: idk s for ‘over ‘ 
Miss Mary Anthony has pasted into a Democratic candidates for Governog 


places farther away. 


Of the 20S newspapers in Oregon, 


has just become defunct. 
majority of Oregon editors support 
equal suffrage warmly and heartily. 








less know the result of the Oregon 
election. 


closing days, has grown very hot. The} papers all over the State, both pro and | 


air is full of rumors of deals and com- | 
bines among the politicians, by which | 
the equal suffrage amendment is to be | 
“knifed,” if possible, or, failing that, | 
to be counied out. On the other hand, 
we hear on all sides that tnere has | 


been during the past week a marked | 





change of public sentiment, in our) 
favor. This is due in part to the hun- 
dreds of Oregon women who are qui- 
etly laboring with their friends to get 


them to vote for the amendment, and 
in part to the good campaign being 
made through public meetings and the 


press, but also largely to resentment | 
against the unworthy methods used 
by the 


Everything that they have done thus | 


opponents of equal rights. | 
far to injure the amendment has| 
turned against themselves. 

The secret circular of the Brewers’ | 
and Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Asso- | 
ciation, which fell into honest hands | 
and was made public in the press, 
proved un eye-opener to many. Next, 
Me ©: ¥. 
the opposition, sent a circular letter to 
editors, enclosing money to pay them 
for printing some of his material, and 
making a specinl request tnat they 


Cooper, who is employed by | 





should print it in such shape as not to | 
let their readers know’ that it was 


paid for. This letter also came into 


the hands of the suffragists. It was} 


exposed in the papers, and brought 


ridicule upon Mr. Cooper and blame} 
upon the dishonest methods of the 
Antis. 


Then the State was flooded with a} 


} Who wants it, that is enough.” 


vulgar card, bearing a picture of a} 
woman's 
words “No petticoat government in 
mine!’ This stirred up hot indigna- 
tion among Oregon women, and dis- 


undergarment, with the 


gusted the better sert of Oregon men. 


It was denounced in the papers, by | 
both men and women, as an insult to| 
every man’s mother. It deepened the} 
conviction, already growing in many | 
minds, that the Antis were poorly off | 
for legitimate argument, if they had} 
to resort to such low methods as this. | 


There was much discussion as to who 
had sent out these cards. Finally, Mr. 
Wallace McCamant, a lawyer connect- | 
ed with the Southern Pacific Railway, 
came out in the Oregorian with a con- | 
fession that he was responsible fot | 
Them. There is an impression that he | 
was practically forced to own up, in| 
order to clear others who were sus- 
pected. “Mr. Petticoat MecCamant” is 
the nickname by which he now goes, 
and by which some of his friends 
prophesy that he will be called for the 
rest of his life. 

Another method of the “Antis” is 
described by Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way in yesterday’s Oregonian. She 
writes: 


“T have been reliably informed, from 
the highest sources, that a lot of men 
and women (anti-suffragists) are in 
the habit of collecting at the noon 
hour in the vicinity of the Columbia 
Engineering Works and other machine 
shops employing vast numbers of vot- 
ers, and these men and women play 
upon tambourines and other musical 
instruments, in imitation of the Sal- 
vation Army and other street evange- 
lists. They sing ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,’ and other religious songs to 
draw a crowd, which is then har- 
angued by one or more of their number 
with violent anti-suffrage speeches, in 
Which the changes are rung in every 
conceivable way upon the nasty mis- 


| Americans. 





The campaign, in these, its | appeared during the campai 


| Waldo Coe presided. Mr. 8.5. Gilles- | 


| tion is so important to right and jus- 


j and fourth, the leader of the Four 


| grafting corporation. 


}do not want it. If there is one woman 


| Portland, much to the sorrow of the} fryeists of the 


|}editorial from the Boise Statesman, 
}and- paid tribute to the help the Ore- 


av . , » € ‘ . ° 
huge scrapbook the articles that have | the Mayor ‘ of Portland, and many 
on in the | other prominent men. 

Last night at Salem the Upera House 
con. This has been a work of no small | wae — for a suffrage rally. Mrs. 
‘Pep prs v. ° Sts tpoane On 
labor, and the book will be a valuable ( ee apn of the State Grange, pre 
: ' sided, There were addresses by Miss 
historical monument. te 

r ' y , | Tatura Clay, Mrs. Mary Sperry, Mrs. 

The Sunday afternoon meetings at} A 
“3 . lda Porter Boyer, Miss Laura A. Gregg 
' lect! ; jand Rev. Anna Shaw. Mrs. Sperry, 
t enthusiasm as election draws} : : ee , . 
an ei ; t heri last Sun bw president of the California E.- 8. 
near. re grent gathering last $ . 
Mrs. Henry 





the Heilig theatre grow in numbers 


A., with her interest in suffrage un- 
weakened by the earthquake and the 
| fire, has come all the way from San 


day was the finest yet. 





pie was the tirst speaker. He said: 


| Francisco to lend what help she can, 
“No other issue of the coming elec-| anq to be on the spot when the resuit 
is declared. Her sweet, motherly pres- 
Who are opposing this} enpe is Her daughter, 
toils away in the Head- 
quarters where, for the last few days, 


tice as this. a benediction. 
movement? First, the saloons; second,| py sperry 
the gamblers; third, the prostitutes, 
twenty-five women, largely volunteers, 
Hundred, whose husband is head of 4] paye peen 
When he wants 


hard at work felding, ad- 
dressing and sending off vast quanti- 
to carry some corrupt measure, he} ties of literature to the voters. The 
gives a grand social function and in-|} jyast yoter has now been addressed, 
literature is all mailed and com- 
parative quiet has settled down upon 
wardheelers. ‘Ine next day she g0e€S/ the humming bee-hive. Our speak- 
to a meeting of the Anti-Suffrage As-| ers are all out in the field, working 
their best. <All of them have done 
how any modest woman can be willing | yard and heroie service Whether the 
to vote and meet all sorts of people at} ymendment wins 


troduces his wife, in a 
dress with a long train, to all the 


low-necked | te 





sociation and says she does not see 





or loses, everyone, 
the. polls.” even the opponents, admit that the 
Judge H. HH. Northrup said: women have made a magnificent cam- 
“IT have believed in equal suffrage |paign. And if it should not win this 
for years, and always voted for it; but| time, they ore derermined to begin 
[ should probably have taken no part] another the next day. “No question is 
in the campaign but for the circular} ever settled until it is settled right.” 
against it, signed by the business men. A. 8S. B. 





This was so wrong and untruthful 

St. Paul, Minn., June 6, 1906.—At the 
convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs today the nominat- 
ing committee reported the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Sarah P. Decker for presi- 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise made a mag-| @ent, unanimously. For second vice- 
president, Mrs. May Alden Ward of 
Boston was named, 


that it stirred me to speak for the 
amendment. We are told that women 


nificent speech and received an ova- 
tion. At the close, the vast audience, 
by a rising vote, unanimously asked 





MARRIED. 
Dr. aa al 

Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall of Des 
Moines, lowa, so beloved by the suf- 
entire country, «an- 
people. nounces the marriage of her daugh- 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway said| ter, Corinne, to Mr, Edward A. Lin- 
. genfelter, on Thursday, May 24. The 
happy couple will be “at home” to their 
many friends after July 1, at 1353 Sev- 
equal suffrage, she hardly expected to] enth street, Des Moines, Iowa. We con- 
live to see so many strong helpers|gratulate them on their practical adop- 
tion of our principle of the co-oper- 
ation of women and men, and wish 
them much happiness. 


him to stay on the Pacific coast. 
Wise has made up his mind to leave 


that 35 years ago, when she stood al- 
most alone in Oregon in advocating 


standing by her side. She read an 





gon press had given the amendment. HUMOROUS. 
She said she had been in the news- en 
| paper business herself, but before that A Japanese war vessel stopped at 


Cork, and a number of sailors were 
given shore leave. On the same day 
a country-woman was in Cork and for 
tears over my ‘neglected children, the first time saw a native of the Mi- 
she said. “But now, grown to man-|kado’s land. All Japs looked alike to 
hood, my sons are every one of them her, and, after she had observed a 

é ae street car half-filled with them, she 
standing by their mother. She ex- exclaimed, “Glory be, but she was a 
pressed the belief that the equal suf-| wonderful woman that had all thim 
frage amendment was counted out six | sons!” 


years ago, and urged the men to see Jueeye Se@erech was a strong be 
that it did not happen again. Hever im early marriages, and never 
Miss Gail Laughlin made a humor-| mfssed an opportunity to impress his 


she had spent 20 years raising young 
“Bachelors used to shed 


,” 





ous address, enlivened with many Nea ag pg young men. In an 
bright stories. address d: 
ahead “I abominate bachelors. The older 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw spoke of the| they grow the more conceited they be- 
petticoat card distributed by the anti-| come. I was talking to one and I 
suffragists. She said she had found om pine wae, Be did not marry. He 
in O ‘ ‘ parried the q on by telling about 
in Oregon only one class of men really aif t young women he had known. 
under petticoat government—those finding some fault with each. But it 
who said they were going to vote| appeared that all of them had mar- 
against equal suffrage because their te ' in an P tine left 
wives b so. & ' .|_ “ ‘You are nger of getting left,’ 
wives bade them do so. She said:| + soi to him. ‘You had better hurry 
“We have against us the trusts, which up before it Is too late.’ 
want to do away with the laws that| “‘Oh,’ said the bachelor, ‘there are 
would prevent their grabbing the! dust as good fish left in the sea.’ 7 
franchises, the land, the timber and ‘I know that,’ I said, ‘but the bait 


all the rich resources of Oregon. We on ph. . ae danger of bg he oer m-; 
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At a recent District Convention of the W. C. T. U. in St. Louis, a woman 
suffrage resolution was adopted. Mrs. Louise L. Werth presented the resolu- 
tion. Mrs. Werth is always doing something for woman suffrage. 





A preliminary hearing on the constitutionality of woman suffrage was re- 
cently had before the Charter Commission in Chicago. Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 
tin selected the speakers. The legal arguments were made by Frank H. and 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch. The Antis selected Hon. Dick Burke to repre- 
sent their interests. Mr| Burke merely read one of the Anti-Suffrage docu- 
ments. The chairman ruled this out of order, saying it was not an argument, 
Mrs. McCulloch has an article in June Progress on the Chicago campaign, 
which reports progress to date. 


The Mothers’ Congress of Lllinois, recently adopted the following by a 
unanimous vote:— “Resolved that this Mothers’ Congress, assembled in the 
Senate Chamber of the Capitol of Illinois, May 22, 1906, heartily endorses the 
effort being made by the League of Parents’ Clubs in Cook County, and other 
organizations, to secure the municipal ballot for women in Chicago elections.” 
The resolution was introduced by Mrs. Eva Munson Smith of Springfield. 





Under the title, “Pioneers, O Pioneers,” in the Westminster Review for 
April, is an appreciation of Hon. Ben Elmy, one of the best friends of woman 
suffrage that English women ever had, 


An extra Progress is in the hands of the printer. The copy prepared by 
Minnie J. Reynolds, formerly of the Denver News, now of New York city, for 
the regular April issue was set aside for the Susan B Anthony Memorial num- 
ber, und will now be given to our readers as a June Progress. It is a splen- 
did number, 





If you want to live to be very old and contiiuue young at the same time, you 
should join the Woman Suffrage Association. The more you do for the 
cause the more you increase your chances of a youthful old age, if we may 
judge by the many examples in our ranks, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
haus reached the age of S81 and all who saw her at Portland a year ago, and at 
Baltimore in February, know how active and happy and useful she is. May 
27th, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe celebrated her S7th birthday. Recently the 
Itartford (Conn.) Equal Rights Club gave a reception tor Mrs. Emily Collins, 
who will be 92 years old August 11th. Mrs. Blackwell and Mrs. Howe are 
both life members of the National Association, and we trust that Mrs. Col- 
lins’ name will be placed on that roll of honor while she is still with us, 





OREGON NOTES. 





Our thoughts are all of Oregon this morning and by the time this letter ap- 
pears in print the result will be known. Whether it be victory or temporary 
defeat, however, the items which have come to us since last week will be of 
interest to our readers. 

The Federated Trades’ Council of Portland has placed itself on record as 
favoring suffrage. ‘The Council styles the protest of the business houses of 
Portland against the amendment as an expression of the corporate interests, 
the enemies of people, as well as of justice for women. Further, the Council 
suys that the women who signed the anti-circular have, by so doing, placed 
themselves on record as opposed to the people’s initiative and referendum, 





The wholesale liquor interests of Oregon have issued a circular to the 2000 
retailers in the State which appears elsewhere in this week’s issue, calling 
upon each to pledge himself to secure 25 votes against the woman suffrage 
amendment. Another late piece of campaign literature issued by the Antis, 
is a small card with a picture of a petticoat on either side; on one side the 
words “Vote for” above the picture, and under it ‘Government?’ On the 
other side, above the petticoat, “No Petticoat,” and under it, “Government in 
Mine.” Such a device surely ought to make friends for the woman suffrage 
cause. 

The Oregon Equal Suffrage Association has met the circular of the Antis 
which charges that the adoption of the woman suffrage amendment would 
be ruinous to business, with a splendid little pamphlet which publishes figures 
taken from United States Census reports giving the per cent. increase in 
population, manufacturing and agricultural interests in the four free States, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Idaho, as compared with the increase in Ore- 
von. It gives also the average annual earnings in these States as compared 
to Oregon, and while the suffragists do not claim that these figures, which 
tell enormously for the enfranchised States, are due to woman suffrage they 
do prove beyond the possibility of dispute that the anti-suffragists have no 
authority for claiming that woman suffrage has been detrimental to the busi- 
ness interests of the States where it prevails. 





In a postal card from Miss Blackwell, June 2, she says that many Oregon 
friends think the manifesto of the business men has done our cause more 
good than harm, that it has solidified the labor vote in our favor and stirred 
many of our friends to work harder. 





Just a few lines are at hand from Miss Shaw. She says there were 28 peo- 
ple at work in the Headquarters May 28, and that things are rushing. She 
reports two “glorious meetings” on Sunday, May 27, one in the Opera House 
in the afternoon and the other in the Methodist Church in the evening—the 
church psa Clarence True Wilson is pastor. Mr. Wilson has fought us 
bitterly from the first. He is president of the Anti-Saloon League and one 
of those who signed the Business Men’s Protest. The Anti-Saloon League 
must feel a bit queer to be lined up with the organized liquor interests against 
woman suffrage. Miss Shaw says the Opera House meeting was the largest 
one so far held and reports Rabbi Wise’s address as “immense.’’ She adds: 
“Everybody is encouraged by the action of our opponents.” 





A letter of May 25, from Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado, says: “y 
have been here in Oregon nearly six weeks, and am sending yon a line of en- 
couragement. Unless all signs fail we shall win. I have been in 30 towns. 
In only five of them have conditions seemed unfavorable. The politicians all 
say we shall carry the State. Certainly no finer campaign for suffrage has 
ever been fought; it is the most skillfully conducted and resourceful mar- 
shalling of suffrage forces I have ever known. Miss Shaw is here, there, and 
everywhere. She does everything, from making routes to making speeches— 
office, platform and personal work, written and spoken. Mrs. Boyer and her 
press management are singularly efficient. Miss Gordon knows how to organ- 
ize an effective machine while converting scores of women in parlor meet- 
ings. Miss Blackwell, too—but you know all this, knowing these women as 
you do! Suffice it to say that, practical worker in politics that I am, I have 
never seen a more adequate headquarters’ campaign managed by men in the 
thick of a political contest. The methods being used against us are marvels 
of underhanded imgennity. Although this opposition is hard to fight, it is 
nevertheless a recognition of our strength and of the efficiency of our cam- 
paign. The papers generally are favorable, also the leading men of all par- 
ties, the labor unions, and the Grange. All our speakers bring in similar re- 
ports. I feel sure we shall win, but if we should not, Miss Shaw says we will 
begin another campaign for two years hence.” 
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